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ARBORIVITAL MEDICINE. 


BEING AN INQUIRY INTO THE CURATIVE POWERS OF SOME OF 
OUR COMMON FIELD AND GARDEN PLANTS, JUDGED 
OF BY THE DISEASES OF THE EAR. 


BY ROBERT T. COOPER, M.A., M.D., LONDON, 
Physician Diseases of the Ear, London Homeceopathic Hospital. 


(Continued from January, 1893.) 


We wish this investigation to proceed upon observations based 
upon fact alone ; but facts necessitate theory. Thus, we theorize 
when we assume the operation of a growth-force in the changes 
brought about by disease by single doses of herbal remedies ; and 
our reason for this assumption is, that we are cognizant of no other 
force in vegetable fibre that could possibly be assumed to act in such 
small quantities as we are in the habit of giving. 


[Continued on next page.] 
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In like manner we consider it allowable to theorize as to the non- 
repetition of the remedy. The necessity for this we assume to be 
from the presence of its own antidote in each remedial agent. For 
example, if we wish to correct a constipation by opium, and with 
this object in view administer a dose every morning, and at the end 
of six or seven days we find the constipation no better ; and if to the 
same case later on we give a single dose in the early morning, and 
allowing it to act, make a record of the patient's condition seven 
days afterwards, and if, at the end of this time, we find distinct and 
positive relief to have resulted, we have, I maintain, as strong evi- 
dence as clinical experience can afford of the superior efficacy of the 
single dose. Cases like this are most certainly of constant occur- 
rence, though this one is hypothetical. 

What, then, retarded the action of the opium in the first instance 
and allowed of its full influence in the second case ? I hold, though 
quite open to correction, that the superiority of the action in the 
second instance is attributable only to the presence in the drug of 
its own antidote. As to the way in which this antidote acts, a word 
or two is allowable. 

Hahnemann contended that many drugs acted from four to six 
weeks, and even longer ; but to such statements as these very little 
credence is given nowadays by his followers, seeing that the majority 
of them repeat medicines quite as often as, if not oftener than, the 
allopaths themselves. 

But it concerns us not whether credence has been given to this 
idea ; the question for us to consider is, is it true ? A single dose 
of such medicinal substances as I am in the habit of giving—tinc- 
tures of fresh plants—will certainly leave its stamp upon the reac- 
tion that follows, and evidence of action having resulted from a par- 
ticular drug will crop up from time to time long after its first 
administration, this being as strong evidence as it is possible to 
obtain of the truth, that drug action, if carefully watched, is found 
not to be expended in the early disturbances occasioned. The first 
effect of the well-selected drug is to give, in homely language, a turn 
to the disease, a reversal in the vicious rotation set in motion by the 
disease ; and this force having once corrected or otherwise altered 
perverted movement, the efforts of the organism are aroused to con- 
tinue the curative tendency, supposing it to have been thus started. 

Hence the necessity for not interposing a second drug or even a 
dose of the same drug, some of the particles of which may operate 
to the detriment of the beneficial action already commenced. 
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How can we tell that a dose that has commenced acting benefi- 
cially upon the disease will not be neutralized by a subsequent one ; 
in other words, how do we know that the subsequent dose is not ex- 
pending its energy in counteracting the influence set agoing by the 
first dose ; or, to put it in another way, how do we know that the 
second dose is not acting more upon the disturbance created by the 
medicine than upon that originally induced by the disease ? 

Remember, we are not now considering tangible forces, such as 
the irritating action of croton oil or rhubarb, and which are to be 
gauged entirely by considerations of the amount of material ex- 
hibited, the frequency with which the dose is repeated, and accord- 
ing to some, to a certain extent, to the gross weight of the animal's 
body. 

We are referring to the effects of the imponderable force or forces 
of plants ; and when we use the word antidote, we do not mean that 
which will materially neutralize the properties of the plant-substance, 
but that which will counteract the effect of the subtle forces displayed 
by the plant. 

Then, regarding the selection of the indicated remedy : Hahne- 
mann was strong upon the point that herbal remedies allied to each 
other in color, form, habitat and habit may have and generally do 
have widely different effects.* Alas ! though, for the fact ; for his 
own followers rarely use the kind of bryonia he introduced, and that 
his chamomilla, pulsatilla and euphorbium were the same remedies 
as are often nowadays used under these names, there are, to say the 
least, the gravest doubts. Professor E. M. Hale, of Chicago, has 
seriously stated that all varieties of cactus act upon the heart, and all 
the evidence we have points to there being a great similarity between 
the actions in disease of plants having similar habits and forms, and 
which are species of the same botanical natural orders. 

From this we infer that if we approximate to the right selection ; 
that is to say, if we select a plant of a species, one of the varieties of 
which has been known to cure a like train of symptoms to that for 
which we are prescribing, this plant will, very probably, if given in 
single dose, cause equally a dispersal of the symptoms. 

This statement will, of course, stir up the wrath of all true Hahne- 
mannians, but it cannot be controverted by any array of facts worth 
consideration, though, indeed, it is gravely controvertible upon the- 
oretical grounds. 


* Materia Medica Pura, vol. ii., Hahnemann Publishing Society, p. 15, London, 
1881. 
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The fact I imagine to be that drugs consist of various forces, each 
of which has its own department in the work of growth, and simi- 
larly each its own action in the work of cure, and that if a single 
dose be given, the work of what may appear to be subordinate forces 
comes into play later on when the dose is allowed to act. Thus, I 
give a dose of opium procured from the fresh plant of papaver som- 
niferum, and it relieves constipation in half an hour ; at another 
time I give to the same patient a drop of our field poppy, p. rhoeas, 
and in four hours the patient is relieved. In both instances the 
opium has acted, but there was a force in the Turkey opium more 
powerful for the purpose, which force was represented in the plant 
by a principle predominating over the other principles ; while in our 
indigenous preparation the predominating force was different ; and 
so, though it existed, it was not in ascendancy, consequently it had 
to come into play after some other whose influence was different. 
Thus, both plants being nearly allied remove the same symptom, 
though the one requires longer to effect the required purpose, and 
thus I conceive it to be with a large number of allied drugs. 

It is impossible to state with accuracy the length of time over 
which a single dose will act. Hahnemann, in his prefatory remarks 
to provings, assigns different lengths of time for different drugs ; 
thus, with ipecacuanha, he states it acts for but a short time, in large 
doses hardly a couple of days, in quite small doses, about a couple 
of hours ; while for euphorbium, he gives the duration of its action 
as seven weeks ; and of daphne mezereum as from forty to fifty days. 
Without at all questioning the accuracy of statements of this sort, 
as applicable to each individual remedy, it must be confessed that 
very little use has been made of them in homceopathy. I question 
very much whether any Hahnemannian is in the habit of repeating 
doses of ipecacuanha oftener than those of mezereum or euphorbium ; 
and certainly, practitioners who are not strict followers of Hahne- 
mann are in no way exercised by such statements. 

All my own observations upon the actions of remedies go to show 
that if a remedy that is suitable for a certain train of symptoms be se- 
lected, and if it be given in single dose, the duration of time over 
which this single dose will act will depend more, a great deal, upon 
the age of the patient, and the previous duration and obstinacy of 
the disease, than upon the individual characteristics of the remedy. 

In very old patients, afflicted with progressive deafness, of the 
vascular description, there is no hope whatever of improvement in 
the hearing, unless the dose be allowed to act for several weeks to- 
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gether ; and this applies equally, as far as I can observe, to all rem- 
edies ; whereas, in young patients benefit is, sometimes, derived by 
repetition of doses at intervals of ten days, or perhaps a week. 

I have used two kinds of anemone, other than the true pulsatilla, 
and both of these, anemone fulgens and anemone pulsatilla (not pra- 
tensis), I find to exert a strong influence upon the catamenia, and 
also to act largely upon the ear. Many other like instances of simi- 
larity of action might be given, notably, in the case of sabina and 
thuja, which are supposed to exert a very dissimilar effect ; all I can 
say is, that I have not been able to detect any difference in their ac- 
tion, externally or internally, when applying them in disease, and it 
is above everything misleading to assume accuracy, or any other 
virtue, when we have it not. 

It will, of course, be objected that this is a very loose way of look- 
ing at the matter. It is so, indeed, but it matters not to me so long 
as it is consonant with fact. There are, in every department of dis- 
ease, hosts of the uncured, and there are hosts of remedies provided 
for us by nature ; this will not be gainsaid. Why, then, reject a 
mode of proceeding that offers benefit all around for no better reason 
than that it is loose and inexact ? In the commencement, we have, 
in all investigations, to make statements based upon broad and often 
ill-defined facts, before we obtain that minute, exact, and precision- 
ized evidence so necessary for the building up and completion of a 
science. But curative medicine is not, and never has been, a com- 
pleted science, nor anything like completed ; we are only on the verge 
of inquiry, and particularly so in regard to this present undertaking, 
which starts with the acknowledgment, and whose raison détre is, in 
consequence, of insufficiency of knowledge. 

Attempts have been made to elaborate systems of medicine as off- 
shoots of homceopathy. Dr. Sharp, of Rugby, is a notable and 
worthy example of one who has, under the term “ Organopathy,” 
made the attempt. But I am not aware that Organopathy has added 
to our armamentarium of remedies a single drug, or has in any way 
altered our mode of administration or preparation of drugs. Still, 
it was an honest and scientifically conceived method of improving 
the fundamental principles of our therapeutic system. 

Dr. Schiissler, too, has professed to improve matters by presenting 
us with twelve tissue remedies, which are supposed, if properly ad- 
ministered, to effect all that it is possible to do with drugs. Whether 
Dr. Schiissler retains an interest in the sale of his remedies or not, 
I have no means of knowing, but certain it is, that these are being 
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disposed of very freely as his remedies, and that pecuniary interests 
would appear to require an advocacy of these twelve preparations, 
which, to say the least, is gravely compromising in this golden age. 

Like objections are applicable to the excessively high dilutions of 
some American writers, these being freely disposed of by the medical 
men recommending them. 

We need hardly refer, in this connection, to the admittedly quack 
systems of Mattei and others, all of which were begun and continued, 
and are being carried on, for commercial purposes. The temptation 
to establish a market for remedial preparations is very great, and the 
want of really curative preparations is so wide-spread, that with any- 
thing like care such enterprises are sure of success ; but in the eyes of 
the scientist all such undertakings are regarded from the first with 
suspicion ; they stand self-condemned, and should be in every way 
distrusted. 

The idea with which, in this investigation, I start is, that we are 
surrounded with thousands of remedial agents that, with a little pa- 
tience, the actions of these are easily discoverable, and that every 
medical practitioner ought to be the preparer of the greater portion 
of his own medicaments—of, for example, the tinctures, for the prep- 
aration of which I have already given directions, which are, by far, 
the most available forms for general exhibition. 

This brings me to the question of the use of external remedies. 
Does the application of the medicament, whether in the form of oint- 
ment or otherwise, to the external skin, act with greater force upon 
single application, or is its continued exhibition needed for purely 
curative purposes ? Upon this question I have at the moment of writ- 
ing no facts by me that would in any way justify an expression of 
opinion, and beyond saying that I do not see any objection to the 
external application of simple remedies, such as glyceroles of one drug, 
or of vaseline or lanoline similarly medicated, I wish to be silent. A 
circumstance was vouchsafed to me lately by a very intelligent gentle- 
man which I think illustrates the advantages which may be derived 
from an oleaginous preparation of a drug. A lady, middle-aged, a 
member of his family, contracted a swollen and hard breast which 
took on ulceration ; her medical man was in despair and advised 
removal. An old woman working in the house expressed a wish to see 
it, and on inspection volunteered its cure in a few days. For this pur- 
pose she sent to Covent Garden for three pennyworth of green garden 
rue ; this was worked up with lard and placed for a time in the 
oven ; it was then applied to the breast, and although at first it 
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caused great pain, the application was persevered in, and in three 
days the entire swelling had gone down, as the old woman antici- 
pated it would, and complete cicatrization took place. I have no 
means of ascertaining whether the nature of the swelling was can- 
cerous, and beyond the information given am not in a position to 
supply further particulars. 

From the description given of preliminary aggravation followed 
by cure, I am inclined however to think that one application fol- 
lowed by freedom from all further medicines would have sufficed, 
in the case related, for cure. 

Such cases ought to make the Hahnemannian pause to consider 
whether he really obtains all the curative action present in the com- 
mon herbs from his highly diluted preparations. His reply will be 
that, in such a case, ruta graveolens was the indicated remedy, and 
therefore effected a cure, which would have been brought about as 
effectually, and more painlessly, by a dilution of the remedy, and 
that this particular remedy was the one he necessarily would have 
selected from his repertory. 

But he must admit that the old woman practitioner had no reper- 
tory, and he ought in justice to acknowledge the possibility of doubt 
as to whether this was the very remedy he would have chosen, and 
if he had chosen it, whether it would have been in his hands equally 
efficacious. And in such a way we might with very probable ad- 
vantage discuss the rationale of the many cures we daily hear of as 
being made by our by no means unintelligent domestic practitioners. 

In conversation with a friend the other day he narrated the 
following trite experience : One day in walking through a field 
with his gardener he observed him pluck a dandelion flower bud 
(taraxacum leontodon) and chew it, and on inquiry elicited from him 
that whenever his father had had any biliary disturbance, the one in- 
fallible refuge was the dandelion blossom ; “ And,” said the gardener, 
“ I have followed his example through life with the greatest benefit 
to my health.” Seeing this, my friend proceeded to do likewise, for 
he was then suffering from a weight across the forehead due pre- 
sumably to liver disturbance ; and, continued my friend, “ it is very 
remarkable, now that I think of it, that for the three months since 
then I have had no manner of head trouble, though before this I 
was very subject to such grumbly liver headaches. Perhaps,” he 
naively added, “ this is an example of the action of growth-force.” 
Here then is a very simple and oft witnessed fact ; let us see how 
scientific men utilize it. Dandelion is of course a familiar drug ; let 
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us suppose it not to be so, and to be presented to the profession for 
the first time. The allopath will proceed by ignoring the details of 
the experience which first drew his attention to it ; he will pulp the 
root, make pills of it, and will end by declaring dandelion to be a 
mild laxative of very questionable utility, and that “ no effect is to 
be witnessed by a single dose of it.” (Wood's Therapeutics, p. 425.) 

The homeeopath, on the other hand, will look askance at the 
gardener and declare himself unable to make use of any such experi- 
ence, as he is not in possession of a proving of the drug. 

But when he starts to prove dandelion he discovers he can get no 
symptoms worth consideration from repeated doses and material 
quantities of the plant, and when, thus thwarted, he institutes a prov- 
ing with the high dilutions and single doses, and sends it off to a 
prominent Homeopathic Monthly, what is the encouragement the 
editors give him ? Why, they will regard him as a nuisance, and will 
refuse to publish his high dilution proving lest it might make allo- 
paths laugh ! 

This is what actually happened to the late Mr. Henry Robinson 
when he submitted provings of high dilutions, collected, as I have 
reason to know, with the greatest possible care ; and this in face of 
the fact that he was looked upon by Dr. Constantine Hering as Eng- 
land's foremost prover. 

So that as far as the procedure of modern homceopathy goes a 
remedy like dandelion has no earthly chance, and in allopathy it is 
retained only because the demand for it in shops, from the public 
direct, is considerable. 

That I am not overstating the case, let me take this drug, dande- 
lion, and call for a single cure that has been made by it in either the 
homeeopathic or allopathic school during the last twelve months. I 
doubt if one could be produced ; certainly not one outside of the high 
dilution school, though were one to tramp through the villages of 
England one would probably hear of hundreds. Can such things 
be without our special wonder ? 

Dandelion in fact illustrates very well the need there is for develop- 
ing that phase of homceopathy we are pleased to term arborivital 
medicine ; for, from all we know of its proving, it is a legitimate 
influence that it has been collected from single doses of a drop of the 
fresh juice, this being the dose actually recommended by Hahnemann 
in his preface to its proving, and collected too in a short space of 
time ; and that the subsequent comparative uselessness of the prov- 
ing is the result of its not having been prescribed in single doses and 
at sufficient intervals. 
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Inquiry, the more varied and the more independent the better, is 
called for at every stage in the progress of medical research, and the 
physician who throws aside as unworthy of consideration the ex- 
periences of the unlearned but observant will lose much for himself 
and for his patients. 

We have seen that the individual members of the same family of 
plants have in most cases a very similar action upon disease. Now 
it is extremely desirable to avoid the continual drugging patients 
who are suffering from chronic forms of disease. The physician's 
work ought to be, as far as he can make it, wholly beneficial ; and 
if in the nature of things it is not always given to him to command 
success, he ought to regulate the forces with which he copes with 
disease in such a way as to preclude the possibility of injury accru- 
ing to the patient. It goes without saying that primum non nocere 
has never been a recognized principle, or rather has never been acted 
up to in regard to remedial agents, save in the homceopathic school. 
Now it will occur at once to the reader that if we are limited to one 
dose at a time, the temptation, in case of failure, to repeat this dose 
will be very great, and in some cases it will be even insurmountable. 
Very true, but this is no reason why we should not aim at the more 
scientific and in every way the more desirable procedure. However, 
my reason for touching on the subject is to suggest, in case of failure 
of a single dose of a drug that appears to be well indicated, the ex- 
hibition of a dose of a plant allied to it in habit, in form and in 
other botanical features. 

For the purposes of arborivital medicine it will therefore be 
necessary, as time goes on, to have in stock samples of the different 
varieties of the various plant families, and to use these as occasion 
may warrant. 

The more I pursue inquiry into these matters, the more I become 
convinced that plants whose botanical features are very similar, are 
also very similar in medicinal properties. There is probably quite 
as much difference between a reseda luteola grown upon a limestone 
or granite soil and one grown upon a calcareous soil, as there is be- 
tween the lutea and the luteola varieties of the same species. And 
while I would suspect a very great similarity of action between the 
reseda luteola and reseda lutea, as their habits are precisely similar, 
so would I suspect the indications for the reseda ordorata variety to 
be quite different. 

The first object in every prescription must be to cure the patient ; 
scientific research has proved this to be best effected by a similarly 
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acting remedy. No investigator, whatever may be his school of 
medicine, can afford to forget this, however he may vilify homceo- 
pathy ; it would be folly at this period of the world's progress to dis- 
pute it. This similarity is, however, not always provable previous to 
prescription ; it may have to be proved later on. It is then evi- 
dence collected, subsequently to prescribing, of the drug's action, 
whether it acts in accordance with the law of similars or not, that 
we wish to secure ; and we aim at obtaining this by observance of 
the disturbance which the remedy sets going in the diseased as well 
as in the healthy. This it will be said is exactly what Hahnemann 
protested against ; I am aware of it, but as I said before, I can see 
no possible objection to it, and no possible way of avoiding it, when 
the nature of the disease is such as is outside of, or indifferently met 
by, the more unobjectionable method of prescription by means of a 
repertory. Moreover when I limit myself to the small dose, one 
drop of a plant at a time, the resulting disturbance, within reason, 
cannot possibly be such as to leave harmful consequences. 

When then I search for a direct curative in disease, and when I 
acknowledge this to be in most instance a similar, and when more- 
over I give but a single remedy, it may be objected that this is 
simple homceopathy from beginning to end. 

It differs from homceopathy, however, in exalting very greatly the 
utility of the single dose ; in never repeating medicines in chronic 
cases at less intervals than a week or ten days for each dose ; in dis- 
carding altogether as unnecessary the infinitesimal dose, though in- 
sisting upon a small one ; in permitting the very free prescription of 
single doses of herbs of whose action we have no certain knowledge ; 
in never preparing our tinctures from the roots, seeds or fruits of 
plants, but always when procurable from the living budding stalk ; 
and in not aiming at the development of artificial powers in our 
preparations of drugs. 

Such then is the object of arborivital medicine, and it only remains 
for me to again insist that it is in its early infancy, and that the few 
observations I am about to make upon some of our common plants 
are meant to be but the commencement of a series of reports which 
will be drawn up as facts present themselves. 

The necessity for any divergence from the now well established 
methods of investigation into drug action introduced by Hahnemann 
can only be justified by its leading to improved results in the treat- 
ment of obstinate forms of disease, and by its revealing to us 
unknown or imperfectly understood properties of substances, espe- 
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cially of those that hitherto were not supposed to possess medicinal 
virtues. 

How can any thoughtful man give credence to the supposition 
that a large department of the diseases that afflict humanity—the 
diseases of the ear—are incurable ? Has not the same been said of 
all forms of chronic disease, and this even in the face of most striking 
and unmistakable recoveries which from one cause or another were of 
by no means infrequent occurrence ? Can it be seriously believed 
that hosts of poor creatures are deprived of the power of hearing 
without there being many among them whose cases are perfectly 
curable by scientifically applied remedies ? Despair has never yet 
led to improvement in anything, but a firm and determined acknowl- 
edgement of difficulties, and an equally firm and determined attempt 
to rectify them, has invariably led to at least a measure of gain ; and 
even a modicum of success, where success is so urgently called for, 
will more than justify me for this departure from well beaten down 
paths. 

That success has already been gained I am myself convinced ; and 
I can point with pride to the fact that for some months my ear 
patients at the hospital have been treated upon the principles here 
laid down, and that in every way improved results have followed, 
so much so that the attendance of patients has within this short 
period very materially increased, and this in spite of the fact that 
during this period less medicine has been given than heretofore. 
But while thus convinced in my own mind of the utility of our pro- 
cedure, I am still alive to the fact that the judgment to which it will 
be subjected, and by which it must stand or fall, will be that, not of 
an enthusiastic introducer, but of a larger number—the larger the 
better—of calm and critical minds. To them I commend this 
undertaking, entreating them to become fellow-laborers in a good 
and useful cause, and one where there is no secrecy to disgust them, 
no deception to cause dismay, and no quackery to deter or in any 
way impede research. 


